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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, HELD NOVEMBER 29, 1898. 



The Historical Society met at the Y. M. C. A. Hall at 7:30 p.m., 
the time of meeting having been postponed from Recognition Day 
by vote of the Board of Managers. Dr. N. B. Emerson (in the 
chair) called the Society to order. The minutes of the last 
Annual Meeting were read and approved. The Corresponding 
Secretary, Prof. W. D. Alexander, read his Annual Report. The 
Librarian, Miss Burbank, read her Report, after which she read, 
also, the Treasurer's Report in the absence of Mrs. J. S. Emerson. 
Her Report showed that the receipts for the year had been $349.75, 
including $100 drawn from the Postal Savings Bank. The 
expenditures had been $273.80, besides $121.15, deposited in the 
Postal Savings Bank. Cash on hand, $2.43, besides $216.85 in 
the Postal Savings Bank, and a Government Bond for $2000, 
drawing interest at six per cent, per annum^ of which $60,00 was 
overdue. 

On motion it was unanimously voted that the present Board of 
Officers be re-elected. It was voted to publish the Annual Report 
under the direction of the Board of Managers. Prof. Alexander 
then read a paper on the ** Maker of the Hawaiian Flag." Dr. 
Emerson read a paper on Hawaiian Marriage Customs, *' Ho-ao," 
as the consummation of marriage, and the diiferent forms of 
betrothal, "hoopalau.'* Prof. Alexander then read some letters 
giving an account of what occurred at the death-bed of Kameha- 
meha V. U. S. Minister Sewall moved a vote of thanks, which 
was passed, and a copy of the papers read was requested for pub-{^ 
lication. 

C. M. Hyde, 
Recording Secretary, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 



OF THE 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance on Hand November 29, 1897 $ 47 63 

Received for Members' Dues 187 00 

Interest of Government Bond 60 00 

Sale of Pamphlets. 2 75 

Drawn from Postal Savings Bank 100 00 

$ 397 38 

EXPENDITURES. 

For Freycinet's Voyages. $106 15 

For One Set of '' The Hawaiian," 5 00 

For Binding One Volume of the Ministerial Reports 3 50 

For Binding One Volume of '' The Friend," 1 50 

For Printing 89 00 

For Postage Stamps 3 00 

*' Evening Bulletin," advertising 1 75 

For Commission on Collections 15 90 

For Janitor's Salary 48 00 

For Deposited in Postal Savings Bank 121 15 

$ 394 95 

Balance on Hand , 2 43 

$ 397 38 

Also, Govt. Bond of $2000— Int. at 6 per cent, per annum.$120 00 
In Postal Savings Bank 216 85 

Mary A. Burbank, 
Acting Treasurer. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 



OF THE 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



There is little to report for the past year. No books have been 
ordered, and the donations have been entirely of small amounts of 
pamphlets and some pictures. A great deal of work is necessary 
in order to put the material in the Library of the Society into 
such a condition that it may easily be consulted, and it is hoped 
that during the coming year some competent person may be found 
to file the papers, pamphlets and clippings, and bring order 
out of chaos. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mary A. Burbank, 

Librarian. 



REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 



OF THE 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



At a meeting of this Society held December 14, of last year, we 
had the privilege of listening to a most instructive lecture by 
S. Percy Smith, Esq., founder of the Polynesian Society, on the 
Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian race, which was printed 
with our fifth annual report. He has since commenced the pub- 
lication of the valuable ethnological material which he collected 
during his recent tour through the Pacific Ocean, of which the 
ancient history of Rarotonga promises to be of special interest. 
In this history, in his opinion, we shall find a complete verifica- 
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tion of Fornander's Hawaiian traditions. '* Until I came to put 
it together, '* he says/' I had no idea that the two stories would 
agree so closely. They mention a place in Oahu named "Taunau," 
and also say that it was called ** Avaiki-nui-a-Naea," this last 
being the name of an ancient voyager." 

In a former letter he said of this Earotongan MS.: ''I lately 
came across the mention of Pele, as one of the daughters of 
Mahuike, from whom Maui stole the fire. This is interesting as 
showing the knowledge of Pele in the southern groups, and 
to-day I hear from Mr. Young of Tahiti, who is sending us a 
Tahitian account of Pele's voyage to Hawaii. Several of the 
Hawaiian Islands are mentioned in the Rarotongan MS. as 
places which their ancestors made voyages to in olden times, 
but the names are altered to conform to the dialect, as '^Ngangai" 
for Lanai, etc." 

At a meeting of this Society held February 11th, 1898, a valu- 
able paper was read by Mr. T. G. Thrum, which supplements and 
completes the paper on ' ' Old Honolulu " left unfinished by the 
late Mr. Warren Goodale. These two papers will be of permanent 
interest and value to future historians of Honolulu. It has since 
been published together with a paper by Paul Neumann, Esq. on 
Capt. Bouchard and his visit to these islands in 1818. 

While we cannot but regret the dearth of contributions from 
members during the past year, there is no reason to be surprised 
at it. *' Inter arma silent leges," and it is not strange that the 
extraordinary events of the past year, and the far-reaching changes 
taking place under our eyes, should have preoccupied our minds, 
for the time being, to the exclusion of what is wrongly called the 
dead past. However this may be, our members have not been 
idle, and several works on Hawaiian history and ethnology may 
soon be expected. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the Trustees of the Bernice 
Pauahi Museum have decided to publish from time to time a series 
of papers relating to Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History. 

The Report of the Director, which gives an account of all the 



principal Ethnological collections of the world, fills a gap in our 
knowledge, and has rendered an important service to all who are 
interested in Polynesian ethnology. I understand that it is to be 
followed by an elaborate illustrated paper on *' Feather Work," 
as well as by a complete index or Directory of all the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, both by the same accomplished author. It 
gives me pleasure to state that Dr. Emerson's translation of David 
Malo's Hawaiian Antiquities, with full supplementary notes and 
appendices by the translator, has been accepted by the Trustees, 
and will be published as one of the series. 

It is to be hoped that the author will ere long follow it with his 
promised work on the " Polynesian Canoe." We are also informed 
that arrangements have been made in London for the publication 
of Miss Teuira Henry's long looked for History of Tahiti. Among 
the many books treating of a more recent period. Dr. Henry 
Lyman's vivid reminiscences of life in Hawaii nei during the 40s 
and 50s, will be of real historical value. 

It is much to be desired that the Fornander collection of Hawai- 
ian MSS., now belonging to Hon. C. R. Bishop, should be 
edited and published both in the original and in a translation. 
The same may be said of S. M. Kamakau's History, which was 
printed in the Kuokoa newspaper thirty years ago. 

In conclusion, I think I am authorized to say that we may 
expect to have the privilege, at no distant day, of listening to a 
paper on Samoa by one who is intimately acquainted with that 
interesting country, the Hon. Harold M. Sewall. 

W. D. Alexander, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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THE MAKER OF THE HAWAHAN FLAG. 



The mystery that hangs over the origin of the Hawaiian Flag 
has never been entirely cleared up. I will first briefly recapitu- 
late what has already been published on this subject. In the nar- 
rative of Capt. Golovnin, commander of the Russian sloop-of-war 
'' Kamchatka/' who visited these islands in 1818, it is stated that 
Kamehameha I used the British flag from the date of his treaty 
with Capt. Vancouver in 1794, until the outbreak of the war of 
1812 between Great Britain and the United States, and that then 
by the advice of a friendly American, he decided " to have a flag 
of his own, which was made for him by an Englishman." The 
Union Jack in the upper corner, he said, signified his friendship 
to England, and the stripes the number of the inhabited islands 
in his kingdom. Mr. Archibald Campbell, who was for several 
months in Honolulu in 1809, states that '' the King's house, built 
close to the shore, and surrounded by a palisade, was distinguished 
by the British colors." 

In 1811 the King returned to Hawaii, where he resided during 
the remainder of his life. Towards the end of the year 1816 
Capt. Kotzebue of the Russian corvette '*Rurik," found the 
present Hawaiian flag flying over the Honolulu fort. From the 
log-book of the late Capt. Alexander Adams we learn that in April 
1816, after the purchase of the brig '' Forester " by Kamehameha I, 
he entered the King's service, and he says: *'Iwas honored on 
taking command, with the flag of his Majesty and a salute of eleven 
guns." This certainly implies that the flag already existed, and 
was recognized as the national ensign. 

Later on, in the log of his voyage to China in the " Kaahumanu," 
formerly the '* Forester," he mentions his calling at Waimea, 
Kauai, and makes the following statement: '* March 12, 1817. 
Gave the King (Kaumualii) our ensign to hoist in lieu of the 
Russian, who said that it was on account of his having no other." 
On arriving at Canton, Capt. Adams had considerable trouble 
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because the Chinese authorities refused to recognize the Hawaiian 
Mag which had never before been seen in that port. 

Capt. de Freycinet, w^ho visited these islands in August 1819, 
gives the following description of the flag: "The Sandwich 
Islands flag, such as we saw floating at Kawaihae, and over the 
fort at Honolulu, was composed of an English Union Jack upon 
a ground striped horizontally with nine bands, alternately white, 
red and blue; the white being placed at the top, and the Union 
Jack at the upper corner next to the halliards." 

The flag, as since known, agrees with this description, with the 
omission of the bottom stripe, leaving eight stripes, which corres- 
ponds with the number of inhaluted islands in the group. It 
seems likely that Capt. de Freycinet's memory was at fault in 
regard to the number of stripes in the flag. 

I have lately received some additional information, which I wish 
to lay before the Society. Capt. George C. Beckley, an English 
sea-captain, wdio came to these islands in the early part of this 
century, was no doubt the maker, and in all probability the 
designer of the first Hawaiian flag. He brought to the Islands 
a vessel, which was purchased by the chiefs, and was called 
" Humehume " by the natives. He afterwards made numerous 
voyages betweeli Hawaii and Mexico on one side and China on the 
other. According to the family tradition, he made the first flag 
in 1806 or 1807. My own opinion is that the correct date is at 
least six years later. Unfortunately his log-book, which might 
settle the question, was lost about the year 1887. It is certain 
that he afterw^ards made the original flag into a child's frock, 
wdiich was worn by each one of his children in succession, and 
was long preserved as an heir-loom in the family. 

On the occasion of the birth of the princess Nahienaena at 
Keauhou, Kona, Hawaii, in 1815, he was made a high chief by 
Kamehameha I, so that he might with impunity enter the sacred 
precinct, and present the royal infant with a roll of China silk, 
after which he went outside, and fired a salute of thirteen guns in 
her honor. In consequence of his ha\ing become a tabu chief. 
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his wife, Aliia, wan tlieiieefortli obliged by tlie ancient code of 
etiquette to " holokolo " or crawl prone on hands and knees, when 
she entered the house of her lord. 

Capt. Beckley was the first commander of the Honolulu fort, 
which was built in 1816. His oldest child, William Beckley, who 
was born at Keauhou in 1815, was brought up together with 
Kauikeaouli, who was afterwards known as Kamehameha III. 
His two oldest daughters, together with the twin daughters of 
Jean Rives, w^ere brought up by Queen Kaahumanu. 

I mention these facts to show the estimation in which he was 
held by Kamehameha I, and the probability that the King would 
confide to him the task of designing the new national flag. He 
died in Honolulu in the year 1825. 

Some of the traditions regarding his wife's family are worthy of 
being preserved. Ahia was the daughter of Kaha, a warrior and 
Kahuna Kalaiwaa (i. e. a priest who superintended the building of 
canoes), and of Makaloa, daughter of Malulani (k) and of Kele- 
huna (w) of Puna, Hawaii. 

After the battle of Nuuanu, (which was commonly called "Kale- 
lekaanae," i. e. the leap of the anae or mullet, in derision of the 
poor wretches who were driven over the Pali), Kamehameha I 
gave him the surname of Huha. A.fter returning to Hawaii, Kaha 
superintended the building of the famous ^^peJeleu'' fleet of war 
canoes in the forest back of Hilo. 

Kaha's father, Kaha-kuaikea by name, was a Kohala chief, and 
had tlie bonor to be kahu or guardian of Keliimaikai, Kameha- 
meha's younger brother, about the middle of the last century. 
The tradition relates that on one occasion, when in accordance 
with the regulations of the tabu system, his wife was secluded in 
the hale pea, he was led by his great longing for her society, to 
transgress the law so far as to creep up to the tabu hut and look 
in. His ward, the little prince, followed him, and climbed upon 
his neck. Uufortunately, some of his people saw it, and raised an 
outcry that the prince was *' haumia " or ceremonially polluted 
In order to avert the dire consequences of this violation of tabn. 
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Kalia's two wives were ordered to batlie, deck tliemsehes witli 
-' feis " or garlands, and then drink poisoned awa. Thus were the 
angry deities appeased bj the sacrifice of these nnoifending 
women, while the real culprit went scot-free. 

W. D. Alexander. 



CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE LAST 
HOURS OF KAMEHAMEHA Y. 



Honolulu, H. I., August 5, 1898. 
Prof. W. D. Alexander, 
Honolulu. 
Dear Sir — By rec^uest of the Trustees of the B. P. Bishop 
Estate I enclose you for use by the Hawaiian Historical Society, as 
it may see lit, two certified letter copies, one by Stephen 
H. Phillips, Attorney-General, and the other b}' Governor 
John O. Dominis, in regard to the wishes of Kaniehameha V. 
expressed on his death-bed as to the appointment of his successor 
to the throne of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Yours respectfully, A. C. Lovekin, 

for the Secretary, 



A LETTER BY THE LATE S. H. PHILLIPS, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL UNDER KAMEHAMEHA V. 



(Copy of a letter addressed to Hon. C. R. Bishop and reduced 
^o writing a few hours after the death of the late Kamehameha V.| 

Honolulu, December 11, 1872. 
Sir — It is due to Mrs. Bishop, that while my memory of recent 
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eveiitB in fresh, I should furnish to you in a written form a 
statement of what occurred in the last hours of the life of His late 
Majesty in regard to the appointment of a successor. 

I was summoned to the palace about daylight this morning, and 
proceeded there instantly. Upon my arrival I found the King in 
an apparently extreme state, and some steps had been taken 
towards the execution of a will by Governor Dominis. In 
accordance with what seemed to be a general wish, I endeavored 
to carry this plan into execution, and I requested Governor 
Dominis to write, at my dictation, what appeared to be the 
expressed will of His Majesty. He had written but little when 
the King, notwithstanding the request of many, refused to do 
more until he could think and rest, and all abstained for a time 
from further intruding upon him. After some delay, Doctor 
Trousseau having explained to me what he considered the extremity 
of the case, I tried to explain to His Majesty that if he wished to 
;l() any solemn act he should do so at once. He then called 
Governor Nahaolelua to his side and held a long conversation in 
the native language, which I did not understand. After this he 
called me up to him, and then said to Mrs. Bishop that he desired 
her to succeed to his throne. She said No. Her wish was 
that liis sister should succeed him, and said all the rest of them 
would aid her. She also named Queen Emma, Imt His Majesty 
did not express assent. I then said that if His Majesty desired to 
express any wish on this subject it was my duty to see that he had 
an opportunity to do so. Mrs. Bishop said she was pleading with 
him in accordance with what she thought was just. At this point 
the King's state was such that it was necessary to clear the room, and 
in the interval I said to Mrs. Bishop that although I ought not to 
exert any influence I thought it w^as the King's right to have hin 
wishes in her favor expressed in a solemn manner, and althougli 
the utmost respect was due to the delicacy of her feelings, she 
would understand that it was my duty to enable His Majesty to 
give force to his will. When the King was replaced upon his bed 
he was so much better that it was thought unwise to recall his 
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attention to the subject at once, but you are well aware liow 
sudden the last act was, and how impossible it was to have done 
anything more. 

I think Governor Dominis must have heard most of the 
conversation with Mrs. Bishop, but I cannot think of any one else 
who did. Earlier in the morning" I understood (not very clearly) 
the King to object to nominating any successor. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Stephen H. Phillips. 



Certified to as a correct copy of the original letter. 

A. C. LOVEKIN. 

Honolulu, August 5, 1898. for Truntees B. P, Bishop Estate. 



A LETTEE BY THE LATE GOYERNOR J. O. DOMINIS. 



Honolulu, January 7, 1878. 

My Dear' Sir — So many unfounded rumors and misrepresentations 
have been circulated since the death of His late Majesty 
Kamehameha Y, in relation to his last expressed wishes, I feel it 
my duty, not only to the living, but to the memory of the departed, 
to furnish you, in a written form, a statement of what occurred on 
the morning of the 11th of December last. 

Before daybreak my wife and myself were sent for to the palace. 
On arriving thereat we found that the King was in a very critical 
state. Dr. Hutchinson and Dr. Trousseau were in attendance. 
The latter informed me there was no hope for the King's recovery. 
Shortly after my arrival the King was in a state to be informed of 
the condition he was in, and Dr. Hutchinson took the task upon 
himself and asked him if he had any final arrangements to make. 
At first the King wcnild give no heed to the doctor, but upon 
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being urged he consented to have a will drawn up, and I was 
called, at his request, to put in writing his last wishes. I therefore 
stationed myself beside the bed and commenced writing his wishes, 
but they merely related to a few dispositions of money and real 
estate. At this time he was repeatedly urged to name his successor, 
but did not, then. Shortly after I commenced writing Mr. 
Phillips, the Attorney-General, came in and was beside me most 
of the time the King was talking. After a time the King became 
fatigued and expressed a desire to rest, when Mr. Phillips urged 
him very strongly to name his successor, but he replied rather 
sharply that " he wanted time to consider so important a subject 
and that he had been taken by surprise at the statement of the 
physicians, and was naturally nervous and under a great state of 
excitement." The King then told me to go and get my breakfast 
and when I returned that he and I would ' ' sit down quietly by 
ourselves and arrange all these matters," — his exact words. I 
went on the veranda, and in a few minutes was recalled. Mrs. 
Bishop was seated on the side of the King's bed; my wife, Judge 
Karaakau and Mr. Prendergast were standing at the head. Mrs. 
Brickwood and Kamaipuupaa were opposite Mrs. Bishop; Mr. 
Phillips stood in the mauka door near to the bed, and I stood next 
to Mrs. Bishop. I am thus particular in placing the different 
persons to show who were in a position to hear the last wishes 
expressed by the King. Beside those mentioned there was no 
person in the room near enough to the King to understand his 
words excepting Governor Nahaolelua, whom the King had 
summoned, and who was kneeling beside the bed at the King's 
head in front of me and next to Mrs. Bishop. 

The King spoke to Nahaolelua in Hawaiian, but the sound of 
his voice was so indistinct that I could not understand what he 
said. The Governor's reply I understood, and by it was assured 
that the King had asked him to liame his successor which he 
declined doing, saying that they were all his aliis. After this the 
King addressed Mrs. Bishop and said: "I wish you to take my 
place, to be my successor." She replied: ' No, no, not me; don't 
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think of me, I do not need it." Tlie King tlien said: *'Wliat 
makes this room so dark ? " and looking towards the makai door 
said: **What are all those people doing in there?" — Lunalilo, 
Kalakaua, Kahanu, Makalena, Pratt, Hoffman, and perhaps some 
others, who I do not now remember, were standing in the room. 
I motioned them to go out, and Mrs. Bishop told them to go, and 
they went out. The King then continued: ''I do not wish you 
to think that I do this from motives of friendship, but I think it 
best for my people and the nation." She again said: "Oh, no'; 
do not think of me, there are others; there is your sister, it is 
hers by right." The King replied: "She is not fitted for the 
position." "But," Mrs. Bishop said, "we will all help her; I, 
nij husband and your Ministers; we will all kokua her and advise 
her." The King replied: "No, she would not answer." Mrs. 
Bishop then said: "There is the Queen, Emma; she has been a 
tjueen once, and is therefore fitted for the position." The King- 
replied " That she was merely queen by courtesy, having been the 
wife of a king." The King wishing at this time to get off the bed, 
we all left the room, and after that he never alluded to the subject 
of a successor or expressed any further wishes. 

We all went to breakfast; and after breakfast, not feeling there 
was any immediate danger, most of the gentlemen went to the 
Chamberlain's house, when, at about half -past nine, the physicians 
were sent for in haste, and we returned to the King's chamber 
and remained there until his death, which took place at about 
twenty minutes of ten a. m. 

As mentioned before, the only persons who were near enough to 
hear the conversation which took place between the King and 
Mrs. Bishop were Mr. Phillips, my wife. Judge Kamakau, Colonel 
Prendergast, Mrs. Brick wood, Kamaipuupaa, Governor Nahaolelua 
and myself — Governor Nahaolelua and Kamaipuupaa could not 
have understood it, the entire conversation having been carried ou 
in the English language. The queen and Mrs. Pratt were sitting 
together some distance from the bed and could not possibly have 
understood what the King said, for, at times, when near to him, 
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without giving close attention, it was difficult to understand liini, 
his speech was so indistinct. The Groverness of Hawaii was seated 
on the floor, some distance from the bed, on the makai side. 

The foregoing is a correct statement, so far as my best 
remembrances serve me, of what occurred in the last hours of His 
late Majesty, and are most respectfully submitted to, if possible, 
refute the many false representations which have been set afloat in 
reference to his last wishes, and more particularly as a matter of 
justice to Mrs. Bishop and the memory of the departed. 

I remain, yours truly, 

(Signed) Jno. O. Dominis. 



Oertifled to be a correct copy of the original letter. 

A. C. LOVEKIN. 

Honolulu, August 5, 1898. for Trusteen B. P. Bishop Estate. 



REGARDING HO-AO, HAWAIIAN MARRIAGE. 

READ BEFORE THE HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BY 
DR. N. B. EMERSON, NOV. 29th., 1898. 



In the beautiful and significant Hawaiian myth, which repre- 
sents Wakea as deserting the bed of his wife Papa, under the 
pretext of a tabu, in order that he may spend the hours of dark- 
ness more agreeably with his daughter Hoo-hoku-ka-lani, it is 
stated that daylight comes and they are still together. The priest 
and friend of Wakea, appreciating the trouble and sorrow which 
will arise from the discovery of this liaison between father and 
daughter by Madam Papa, the mother, standing before the closed 
door lifts up his voice, warning him that daylight has come, bid- 
ding him arise and come forth that he may avoid discovery by 
Papa and all the trouble and disgrace that will come of it. The 
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burden of his entreaty is ^iven in this extract from the prayer of 
the priest. 

Morning climbs the heavens. 

Piled up clouds, g-loomy clouds, down pours the rains, 
A rush of waters, a flood; 

Lightning darts, flashes in dark heavens. 
Bound with a strong covenant to that one; 

The curtains of night are lifted, the stars flee away, 
The king's honor is dashed, all is visible in the light of day. 

Awake ! Lo the day is come ! 

The efforts of the faithful priest are not successful; Wakea sleeps 
on; the indiscretion of the faithless husband is discovered by the 
infuriated v^^ife and mother who pours out her upbraidings on the 
guilty man. 

The domestic ebullition that follows is no doubt well described 
by the imagery of the poet: 

Piled up clouds, gloomy clouds, down pours the rain, 

A rush of waters, a flood; 
Lightning darts, flashes in the dark sky 

Lightning darts, flashes in the dark heavens. 

A strong picture of an outraged woman's frowns and tears and 
wrath. Evidently it had not been the purpose of Wakea to 
separate himself from his wife, the mother of his children, Hawaii 
and Maui and Hoo-hoku-ka-lani; but the accident of his discovery 
in a compromising situation after sunrise, forced him to the step 
which was its logical conclusion, the divorce of Papa and the 
taking of Hoo-hoku-ka-lani as his wife. According to one tradi- 
tion the divorce was completed by Wakea' s spitting in Papa's face. 

In his description of the game ume David Malo says, '* During 
the nights in which this game was beiug played the man con- 
sorted with the woman that pleased him, and the woman with the 
man that pleased her; and when daylight came (a ma ke ao ana a'e) 
the man rejoined his wife and the woman her husband." The 
language is such as to indicate that the coming of day was the 
signal for the temporary lovers to separate; unless indeed, by con- 
tinuing in each other's company, they wished to announce their 
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intention to dissolve the old and take up witli the new relation, 
an event which Malo informs us was not of infrequent occurrence. 

Another instance of the use of the word ho-ao is to be found in 
the story that recounts the romantic adventures of Umi, the illegi- 
timate son of Liloa, when, after the death of his father and the 
accession of Hakau to the throne, he preferred the freedom of the 
wilderness to life at a court where he was subjected to the insults 
of his half-brother Hakau, who reigned in the place of their father. 
Umi and his party of two young men besides himself had reached 
in their wanderings the borders of Hilo and concluded that it was 
a good place to settle down. *' When it came bed-time," the 
story goes on to state, '' the young women of the place, seeing 
that they were clean and wholesome-looking youths, chose them 
for husbands and spent tjie night with them." The language in 
Hawaiian is " a hoao ae lakouj' The relations thus entered intp 
are represented as being, permanent alliances. 

It is not for one people to quarrel with and misrepresent the 
domestic institutions of another people. By an unfortunate error 
the word Ao-ao, which in the ancient language of the Hawaiians 
signified the entering into and consummation of honorable mar- 
riage, has been confounded with another word of similar written 
form, but of entirely different meaning, as well as of different pro- 
nunciation, the word ho-a'o meaning to test, to try, to make proof 
of. In this last there has been the loss of a coriSonant, undoubt- 
edly a ^, the vacant place of which should by all rights be marked 
by an ' ( apostrophe) in writing, and in speech by that well known 
glottic closure, with which every one who speaks the language 
with accuracy and scholarly intelligence does obeisance at the 
grave of the buried consonont. Even Andrews in his dictionary 
makes the mistake here pointed out, misled perhaps by a fault in 
his ear and the consequent failure to appreciate the force and 
meaning of the glottic closure, which is a frequent stumbling 
block in the way of a perfect acquisition of the Hawaiian language. 

The word ho-fm is compounded of the causative ho, and ao, day- 
light or day, in certain connections also meaning dawn. It is not 
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easy to put in English the exact etymological force* and meaning 
of this compound word ho-ao. The former part ho is to cause, to 
make; the final part meaning day, or daylight, the whole would 
naturally mean to make evident or clear, to publish. But as I 
understand the word it nieans not so much the declaration of mar- 
riage as the consummation of marriage, not so much the cohabit- 
ing after marriage, as Andrews puts it, as the cohabiting which 
constituted marriage, in distinction from that wantonness which 
had no such intention. 

In spite of much license, the better class of the ancient Hawaiian s 
paid great attention to the care of the morals of the youth of both 
sexes before marriage, to the choice of a partner of the other sex, 
and to the initiation of them to the marriage-bed . Among the self- 
respecting and decent class of people, not to say among those who 
were well-oif, or who belonged to the alii class, marriage was no 
haphazard affair, Init was planned with the greatest shrewdness 
and cool-headedness by the elders with a view to the social and 
worldly interest and advancement of the young people. 

Up to this time the girl or youth, if of good family, has been 
under the watchful eye of the kahu, the guardian, than whom no 
duenna was required to be more strict and argus-eyed, even at the 
peril of life. The ancient w^ord hoo-palau was used to express 
betrothal, or the formal engagement looking to marriage. At no 
time in ancient Hawaiian life was it the custom to allow that 
uii watched and unguarded freedom of intercourse among the 
youth of the two sexes that has been and stills prevails in the 
Hawaii of to-day. We are closer to Arcadia in this respect, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, than the inhabitants of this 
archipelago were in the centuries before this one. 

The parents of the young man generally took the initiative l)y 
asking the parents of the girl to allow the union, but it was not at 
all in bad form for the parents of the girl to suggest tbe match. 
It was not an uncommon thing for parents to betroth their 
children during infancy. The wishes and tastes of the young 
people were generally consulted, but it was not deemed necessary 
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for the young 'people to have met before the formal engagement, 
the hoo-palau, which, by the way, is a word of undoubted antiquity. 
Both parents were consulted in the matter, the one as much as the 
other; but in the case of a youth the father naturally took the lead, 
as he did in the education of the boy; and conversely so in the 
case of the girl, the mother. But in such a matter as this it goes 
without saying that, as in Europe and America, no rules could be 
laid down, no laws enforced, no custom, however well established, 
could be infallibly carried out, which attempted the impossible, 
the absolute fettering of human hearfcs. There was no absolute 
uniformity of practice; custom varied, not only from time to time, 
but from place to place. Arcadian freedom from constraint and 
the espionage of parents or of the kahu was less marked in Hawaii 
than in our modern society. The ancient Hawaiians reposed but 
small confidence in human nature, at least in that of boys and 
girls. The corner-stone of the domestic fabric was distrust. The 
young people did not, as a rule, visit each other, or have prolonged 
opportunities for conversation with each other, save in the 
presence of their parents or some responsible person. 

When the engagement has been made, on the approach of the 
day fixed for the union, both parties to the transaction, to wit the 
relatives of the young people, take hold and make preparations for 
a great feast, for which purpose a large halau, or lanai is put up 
at some central place, preferably at the residence of the groom's 
parents, or, if more convenient, at the house of the bride's parents. 
Such a matter would not be decided by any cut and dried code, 
but by convenience and common sense. 

On the day fixed the parents of the groom went and fetched the 
girl to their residence, she being accompanied on the way by her 
own parents. The sisters of the groom, if he had any -female 
cousins would count as sisters- were the ones on whom it devolved 
to be agreeable to the bride elect, to accompany her on the way to 
her new home, to wait upon her, entertain her, be nice to her. 
The brothers of the groom were supposed to stay at home and gei 
things ready for the feast. 
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The nuptial bed was in a house by itself. If necessary to make 
room for their accomodation and to obtain the necessary privacy, 
the main building would be given up to the happy couple, the 
family putting up with what accomodations they could find else- 
where for the night. Everything must give way for the time to 
the comfort and convenience of the young people. 

Not until broad day-light did the happy pair come forth from 
their bower, when they were saluted by the acclamations of the 
multitude gathered to receive them. Word had been passed 
around the day before that Kalua, the groom, on such a night 
would be joined to Wai-maka i keia po e hoao at. As they come 
forth hand in hand they are greeted with the welcoming shouts of 
the multitude; — oia la o Kalua a me Waimaka; ua hoao a noho a kane, 
a noho a wahine aku, — ah, here come Kalua and Waimaka; they 
have been united in marriage to remain husband and wife to each 
other. Then they feasted and made merry all day with hula and 
mele. Songs in eulogy of the newly wedded pair, 'inele inoa, were 
in order. The act of chanting such a song was spoken of as 
ha'i-inoa, to utter or call a name. As the day wore on, it would be 
proper for the company to retire to the ocean and indulge in surf- 
bathing, hee-nalu; or to the bank of some stream or deep pool, 
such as that of Kapena, that they might enjoy the cooling pastime 
of leaping from the high bank into the deep water. Or they might 
play the game of lele-koali, youth and maid swinging from one 
rope, even as Hiku' and his sister did when he rescued her from 
the shades of Milu and brought her back to the world. The rude, 
blood-heating games were not considered suitable for such an 
occasion, nor any betting game. Only such games as were quiet 
and simply amusing were considered the correct thing at such a 
time. It was not considered out of the way for friends and rela- 
tives to make presents to the new^ly wedded pair. 

The institution ho-ao, as above described, does not profess to be 
an exhaustive account of Hawaiian marriage, but only of a form, 
the knowledge of which has survived the wreck that came upon 
many things Hawaiian with the incoming of the white man. The 
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word ho-ao was one fcliat expressed the marriage relation as 
deliberately entered into among the decent and order-loving people 
who formed the good society of those below the alii class. When 
it comes to the chiefish or alii class there is a different story, and 
the nomenclature is different. The choice of a partner for a prince 
or a princess was a matter of much greater moment and was 
accordingly hedged about with many prejudices and restrictions 
that happily did not fetter the common people. The discussion 
of that question is foreign to this evening's theme. 

In attempting this account of the Hawaiian institution of ho-ao 
it was no part of my original purpose to defend or apologize for 
anything. My purpose in writing was historical and not 
controversial or polemic. But on looking over the subject I am 
impressed with the thought that great injustice and undeserved 
contumely have been heaped on the Hawaiian race by those who 
have had but a partial knowledge of their institutions. If what I 
have read before you this evening shall, in any degree, help to set 
in a more true light one of the ancient and honorable institutions 
of a people that must ever appeal strongly to the heart and 
sympathy of every, son and daughter of Hawaiian soil, I shall feel 
the greater satisfaction of having accomplished a double purpose. 
Let us not begrudge a tardy act of justice to a people whose loving 
hearts have too often been the lures to their own destruction. 

Honolulu, November 29, 1898. N. B. E. 
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